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Farm  real  estate  values  advanced  2  percent  or  more  in  45  States  in  the 
4  months  ended  July  1,    1958.     Increases  exceeded  3  percent  in  4  States,    and 
rem.ained  essentially  unchanged  in  3  others.     At  mid-1958,   values  were  at 
record  high  levels  in  45  States.     The  national  index  of  value  per  acre  advanced 
2  percent  to  reach  159  percent  of  the  1947-49  average  value.     This  was  5 
percent  above  the  July  1,   1957  index  and  a  record  high,  J 


TYPES  OF  FARMING  AREAS 


1.  Northeast  Dairy 
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20.  Florida 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPI-ENTS  IN  TliE  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 
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SUMIARY 

The  market  value  of  fam  real  estate  increased  2  percent  or  more  in 
U5  States  in  tlie  h  months  ended  July  1,  195£»     Values  were  essentially 
unchanged  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,   and  Jrennsylvania.     The  national  index  of 
average  value  per  acre   advanced  2  percent  to  a  record  hign  level  of  1^9 
(19U7-U9=100)  as  of  July  1.     In  terms  of  the  19i2-lU  average,  the  index 
was  268.     In  1+5  States,  values  reached  record  high  levels.     The  total 
value  of  fam  real  estate    (land  and  buildings)  was  estimated  at  iipll6.7 
billion. 

Between  July  1957  and  July  1958,  market  values  advanced  5  percent,   a 
little  less  than  in  recent  comparable  12-month  periods.     The   sharpest 
advances  in  the  last  year  occurred  in  tlie  Southeastern  and  Northern  Plains 
regions.     The  smallest  increases  occurred  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Lake  States. 

Active  farmers  continued  to  be  the  most  important  Uiyers  of  farmland. 
They  bougnt  about  three-fiftlis  of  the  farms  and  tracts  of  farmland  sold  in 
the  12  months  ended  March  1,  1958.     This  was  about  tlis   same  proportion  as 
in  the  previous  year.     However,  active  farmers  made  fewer  sales   of  faimland 
during  1957-58  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Purchases  of  farmland  for  enlargement  of  existing  farcns  increased 
during  the  year 5  they  accounted  for.UO  percent  of  all  transfers.     Although 
the  relative  importance  of  these  purchases  varies  by  areas,  market  demand 
and  prices  have  been  strengthened  throughout  the  Nation  as  a  result  of 
this  demand.     Most  strongly  affected  was  the  western  two-thirds  of  tlie 
country,  notably  the   spring  and  ulnter  wheat  areas,  vzhere  nearly  tT;jo-thirds 
of  the  farmland  purchases  are  for  farm  enlargement. 

Although  minor  changes  occurred  among  regions,  the  percentage  of  all 
purchases  of  farmland  in  1957-58  that  were  credit -financed  was  67  percent, 
the   same  as  a  year  earlier.     The  anount  borrox;ed  as  a  i'jercentage  of  the 
purchase  price  increased  slightly  ironi  b3  to  ok  j^^ercent.     Nationally, 
sellers   (chiefly  individuals)  continued  to  be  tlie  most  important  source  of 
new  credit  to  finance  the   purchase  of  larTiland,      Commercial  banks  weie    the 
second  most  important  source,  follovjed,   in  order  of  iraportance,  by  insurance 
coiTipanies,  Federal  land  banks,   individuals  other  than  the  seller,  and  combi- 
nations of  the   above,  ... 
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Approximately  a  fifth  of  the   farm  properties  sold   in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1957-58  were   on  dirt  roads.     Fanra  real  estate  reporters  esti- 
mated that  the   sales  prices  of  tiie  properties  would  have  been  from  3  to 
11  percent  higher,  depending  upon  the  ai^a,   ±£  they  had  been  on  gravel 
roads.     Comparable  premiums  estimated  for  hard-surfaced  roads  ranged  from 
7  to  32  percent* 

About  UO  percent  of  the  farms  sold  were  on  gravel  roads.     If  these 
properties  had  been  on  hard-surfaced  roads,  reporters  estimated  that  the 
sales  prices  would  have  been  about  5  percent  higher. 

curreijt  market  developments 

The  market  value  of  farm  real  estate  continued  to  increase  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  19SQ>   reaching  another  record  high  level  by 
July  1.     The  index  of  average  value  per  acre  in  mid-1952  was  159  percent 
of  the  19U7-U9  average,  and  2  percent  above   the  level  k  months  earlier 
(table  1). 

This  is  the  13th  consecutive   U-month  period  in  which  the  index  has 
recorded  an  increase.     This  upward  movement  of  land  prices  during  the  last 
52  months  continiied  a  long-term  trend  that  began  in  1933,  when  farm  real 
estate  values  began  to  recever  from  the  depression  Ioxtts   (fig.  1).     Although 
the  upward  trend  was  interrupted  in  1938-39,  the  first  reversal  occurred 
in  19U9  when  values  declined  by  approximately  3  percent.     This  loss  was 
quickly  recovered  in  the   first  6  months  of  1950^   and  vsiues     continued  to 
increase  until  mid-1952,  when  the  upward  tirend  was  once  again  reversed.     By 
late  1953*  values  had  declined  by  h  percent.     In  early  195U,   the  upward 
trend  again  became  evident.     By  mid-1956,  values  were  nearly  3-1/^  times 
higher  than  the  1933  low,  and  more   than  50  percent  above  th-e  pos t-Jiorld 
War  I  peak  in  1920. 

Values  Increase  an  Average  of  2  percent  from  March  to  July  1958 

The  estimated  martet  value  of  farmland  per  acre  increased  2  percent 
or  more  in  U5  States  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1958.     These 
additional  gains  raised  the  index  of  average  values  per  acre  to  new 
record  high  levels  in  hS  States  by  raid-1958.     In  many  of  these  States, 
this  was  the  11th  consecutive  U-month  period  in  which  the  previous  record 
highs  were  surpassed.     Ho^</ever,  for  the  first  tiroe,  values  in  Kentucky 
this  July  exceeded  the  previous  peak  establisiied  in  July     19$2,  while 
values  in  Colorado,  which  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  drought  of  2  and 
3  years  ago,   re.nained  slightly  below  the  1952  peak.     In  the  March  to  July 
1958  period,   increases  of  2  to   3  percent  occurred  generally  throughout  the 
Nation.     Values  were  k  percent  higher  only  in  New  York,  Alabama^  Louisiana, 
and  Washington.     In  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania,  values   remained  about 
the   same   as  March  1, 
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Table  1.-  Farm  real  estate: 


Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre.  United  States, 
1912-56  1/ 
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1912-11; 

=  100 


Index 

19U7-U9 

=  100 


Year 


Index 
1912-lU 

=  100 


Index 

19U7-It9 

=  100 


Year 


Index 
1912 -li; 

-  100 


Index 

19U7-U9 

=  100 


1 

> 

< 

1 

• 

• 

1 

:   Percent 

Percent   : 

:   Percent 

Percent   : 

:   Percent 

Percent 

1912  — 

:          97 

57.7   ': 

:   19li3: 

:1952: 

1913—.- 

:        100 

59.5  : 

:     March — 

':           98 

Bi^.3       ': 

:  Marcli- 

:        221 

131.5 

ink — 

:        103 

61.2   : 

:     July 

100 

59. h       : 

:   July— 

:        223 

132.6 

1915 — 

:        103 

61.1   : 

;      Nov, 

:          103 

61.1;       : 

:   Nov. — 

:        222 

132.3 

1916 

:        110 

65.1  : 

:   191;!;: 

:1953: 

1917 — ' 

•        118 

70.3   : 

:      :'arch — 

:          113 

56,9        : 

:   March- 

:        221 

131.5 

1918 — 

:        130 

77.5   : 

:      July 

:          116 

66.7       : 

:   July— 

:        218 

129.9 

1919 — 

lli2 

81i.5   : 

:      Nov. 

:    19U5: 

:          118 

69.9       : 

:   Nov. — 
:195i;: 

:        215 

127.7 

1920 — 

:       173 

102.8   : 

:     March — 

\         12U 

7l;.0       : 

:   March-' 

216 

128.1. 

1921 — : 

160 

95.3   : 

:      July 

128 

76.2       : 

:   July— 

218 

129.5 

1922 

:        lliO 

83.5  : 

:      Nov. 

:         131 

77.9       : 

:    Nov. — 

:        221 

131.5 

1923 : 

136 

80.9   : 

:    19l;6: 

:1955: 

192ii : 

131 

77.7   : 

:     March — 

llil 

83.7       i 

:   MajTch- 

:        221; 

133.1 

1925 : 

128 

76.1  : 

:      July 

-         1U5 

86.5       : 

:   July— 

:        228 

135.6 

1926 

•       125 

7U.2   : 

:      Nov. 

150 

89.1       : 

:   Nov. — 

:        231 

137.5 

1927 — 

:       120 

71.1   : 

:    19ii7: 

:1956: 

1926 — 

•       117 

69.9  : 

:     March— 

157 

93.6       : 

:   I J  arch - 

232 

137.9 

1929 : 

116 

69.2   : 

:     July 

160 

95.3       : 

:   July— 

:        236 

ll;O.U 

:      Nov. 

163 

96.7       : 

:   Nov. — : 

2l;l 

ll;3.1i 

1930—" 

llU 

68.0  : 

:    19U8:        : 

:1957: 

1931 : 

103 

61.2   : 

:     March — 

170 

101.2        : 

:   March- 

:        2l;7 

11;7.0 

1932 

86 

51.2   : 

:      July 

175 

103.8       : 

:   July— 

•      253 

150.6 

1933 — 

70 

la.9  : 

:      Nov. 

178 

105.6       : 

:   Nov.— 

258 

153.5 

193lj : 

71; 

Ii3.9   : 

:   19li9:        ' 

:195&:      : 

1935 — : 

77 

hS.B   : 

:      March — 

177 

105.2        : 

:    March-: 

262 

155.9 

1936 — : 

80 

1;7.5  : 

:     July : 

171; 

103.6       : 

:   July— 

268 

159.2 

1937 — : 

83 

li9.3   : 

:     Nov. : 

172 

102.1        : 

1936 — 

81t 

li9.7   : 

:   1950:        : 

1939 — : 

82 

U8.7   : 

:     March—: 
:     July : 

171; 
176 

103.3       : 
105.6       : 

19140 — 

:         82 

U8.7   i 

:      Nov, : 

lo6 

110.5       : 

19l|l : 

83 

1;9.2    : 

:   1951:        ' 

19U2:      : 

:      March — : 

200 

119.1       : 

March-; 

89 

53.2   1 

:      July : 

209 

121;.3       : 

July — : 

89 

53.2   : 

:      Nov, : 

2U 

127.1       : 

Nov.—: 

91 

5a.U  : 

1/     Farmland  and  buildings  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated. 
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Values  Increase  $  Percent  in  12  Months 

Between  July  1957  and  July  195^*  iiEirket  values  of  farm  real  estate 
advanced  5  percent,  a  little  less  than  in  recent  conrparable   12-nonth  periods. 
The  sharpest  advances  occurred  in  the  Southeastern  and  Nortiiem  Plains 
regions   (table  2).     Hoi,rever,  the  9-percent  increase  recorded  for  tiie   South- 
eastern States  was  due  largely  to  a  l5-percent  increase  in  values  in  Florida; 
values  in  the  other  States  in  the   region  increased  by  otxLj  6  or  7  percent 
(fig.  3). 

Larger  increases  were  more   general  in  the  northern  Plains  States;    values 
increased  10  percent  in  Nebrasl^a,   8  percent  in  both  Nortn  and  South  Dakota, 
and  7  percent  in  Kansas.     The   smallest  increases  occurred  in  the   Com  Belt 
and  Lake  States.     Land  values  in  these  States  recovered  more  quickly  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  from  tiie  1953  low.     They  have   tended  to  level 
off  in  recent  periods,  while  values  elsewhere  have  recovered  their  previous 
losses.     Also,  this  area  of  the  Nation  has  been  less  affected  by  drought 
in  recent  years  than  many  other  regions  and  localities.     Between  July  1957 
and  July  195^,  most  of  the   remaining  regions  of  the   country  recorded  increases 
averaging  6  percent.     Outside  of  the  Com  Belt  and  Lake   States,  values  in- 
creased by  less  than  5  percent  in  only  6  widely  scattered  States. 


Principal  Factors  Affecting  The  Farr^  Real  S state  Market 
At  Mid -Year 

Crop  and  income  prospects  contributed  a  note  of  optimism  to  the   farm 
real  estate  market  during  the  first  half  of  1958.     On  July  1,  a  record 
crop  output  appeared  to  be  probable.     Crop  developments  through  June  were 

Table      2  .-  Percentage  chanr^e  in  index  of  average  value   of  farm  real  estate  per 
acre,  by  fami  production  regions,   selected  periods,   195^58 


Farm 

production 

repion 


Chantje  during  year  endin; 
July 
1957      : 


T9^ 


Change  durjjig  U  months  endin 
July 


1550 


1957 


TPIT 


Northeast ■ 

Corn  Belt — — 

I-akc  States 

Appalachisn =- 

Southeast—- =- 

Delta  States — • — 

Southern  Plains • — - 

Northern  Plains 

Mountain — - — 

Pacific • — 

United  States 


Percent  Percent  Percent 


+6 
+6 

+u 

+9 
+6 
+1 
-1 
+1 
+  6 


+6 
+5 
+9 
+7 
+12 
+8 
+6 
+5 
+U 
+9 


+0 

+5 

+  6 

+9 

+  6 
+6 
+8 
+6 
+7 


Percent   Percent 


+  ^ 


+2 
+2 
+2 
+2 
+3 
+3 
+2 
0 
0 
+1 


+3 
+3 
+2 
+2 
+I4 
+3 
+1 

+3 
+3 
+3 


Percent 

+3 
+2 
+2 
+3 
+3 
+2 
+2 
+3 
+2 

+3 


+i 


+3 


+2 
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CHANGE  IN  DOLLAR  VALUE 
OF  FARMLAND* 

Percentages,  July  1957  to  July  1958 


U.  S.  INCREASE 

5% 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE 


INCREASE 

2  -  4 
8  &  over 
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Fig-are  3 

generally  favorable  and  yields  were  expected  ixD  exceed  last  year's  record 
highs.     Although  crop  prices  were  about  the  sane  as  a  year  ago,  prices  for 
hogs,  cattle,  and  eggs  were  higher.     Farm  product  prices  in  general  aver- 
aged 5  percent  above  a  year  earlier  in  mid -June  and  8  percent  higher  than 
from  January  through  June  1957.     With  the  volume  of  marketings  up  3  percent, 
cash  receipts  totaled  11  percent  above  the  first  half  of  19^7 •     Production 
expenses  were  also  higher,  but  by  less  than  k  percent.    Realized  net  income 
of  farm  operators  in  the  first  half  of  19^8  was  22  percent  above  the  re- 
vised estimate  for  the  first  half  of  1957. 

The  optimism  generated  by  these  favorable  prospects  complemented 
several  more  general  underljT-ng  forces  that  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
market  values  during  the  first  part  of  195S«     These  forces  included  infla- 
tionary pressures,  demand  for  land  and  buildings  for  nonfarm  uses.  Govern- 
ment programs  for  agriculture,  and  demand  for  land  with  which  to  enlarge 
existing  farm  units. 


SALES  OF  FARM  RS/iL  ESTATE 

Prices  for  a  sample  of   sales  of  farmland  made  during  the  last  part 
of  19^7  and  the  first  2  months  of  195S  were  lower  in  7  major  type-of -farming 
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areas  and  higher  in  5  others.     Changes  in  avera^-ie  price  per  acre  vjere 
minor  in  5  aireas — Lake  States  dairy,   spring  wheat,  winter  wheat,  western 
cotton,  and  southern  range  livestock — amoiinting  to   :;p3»00  or     less  per  acrso 
Declines  were  most  pronounced  in  the  Northeast,  general  farming,  eastern 
Com  Belt,  and  central  cotton  areas. 

Variability  of  Sales  Prices 

Changes  in  the  average  price  of  land  sold  in  an  area  may  not  indicate 
changes  in  the  market  value  of  all  land.     Because  the  annual  number  of  sales 
seldom  exceeds  3  or  ij  percent  of  all  farms,   land   sold  often  is  not  represen- 
tative of  all  land  as  to  quality,   improvenent,  location,   and  other  value- 
determining  characteristics.     Often  demand  is  selective  as  to  grade  or 
quality  and  prices  paid  for  some  classes  of  land  may  be  bid  up  more  than  for 
others.     Normally,  the  market  supply  of  the  better  land  is  more  limited  than 
the  supply  of  the  lower  grades  of  land.     Also,   the   range  in  sales  prices 
extends  farther  above  than  below  the   average.     Consequently,  average  sales 
prices  for  a  county  or  larger  area  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,   es- 
pecially when  they  are  used  as  a  basis  for  pricing  land   to  be   sold  or  for 
appraising  a  particular  farm  for  credit  or  tax  purposes. 

Arraying  prices  paid  per  acre  for  a  sample  of  sales  to  determine  the 
range  from  low  to  high,   or  expressing  the  range  as  a  percentage  of  the 
average  price  for  all  sales  are  useful  devices  for  determining  the  relia- 
bility of  the  average.     Although  one  might  expect  the  dollar  range  to  be 
smallest  in  an  area  with  a  low  average   sales  price,   the  range   in  prices 
relative   to  the  average  is  usually  greater  there  than  in  an  area  with  a 
high  average  price. 

In  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  an  area  with  a  high  average  price,   the   range 
is  a  third  larger  than  the  average,   even  t^ien  the   highest  and  lowest  10 
percent  of  prices  are  ignored.     In  the  spring  wheat  area,  where  the  average 
price  is  low,   the  range   is  nearly  If  times  larger  than  tte   average   (table  3)< 

One  determinant  of  the  variation  in  sales  prices  is  the   quality  of 
the  land  sold.     Changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  various  qualities  can 
pjTOduce  changes  in  the  average  price  of  all  land   sold,    even  though  the 
price  for  each  quality  may  not  change. 

In  the  I'larch  1,  1958,   sample  of  sales,  the  distribution  of  land  of 
different  qualities  sold  was  essentially  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier.  1/ 

"p'     Reporters  rated  the  quality  of  the  land  and  buildings  separately  for 
each  property  sold,  using  a  scale  of  "good",   "average",   or  "poor",  and 
"none"  in  the  case  of  buildings.     These  are  subjective  ratings  in  vdiich 
each  tract  or  farm  is  compared  with  the   reporter's  concept  of  a  community 
or  county  norm.     Because  this  norm  varies  among  reportei's,   sales  prices 
for  a  particular  grade  of  land  in  one  area  should  not  be  compared  with  the 
same  grade  in  another.     However,  this  grading   system  is  useful  for  deter- 
mining changes  in  the  general  quality  of  land   sold  in  an  area  and  for 
showing  differences  in  the  trend  in  average  sales  pilces  for  each  quality. 
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Table  3«-  Farm  real  estate:     Average  price  of  fi^riland   sold,   range   in  prices,   and  average 
price  by  quality  of  land  sold,   selected  t:viDe-of-iarminf^  areas,   1957-58  1/ 


Number 
of 
sales 

All  Sales       ;    Average  price  per  acre 

Type-of -farming 
area 

Ave  rage 
price 
per 
•  acre  2/ 

_ Range  in 
prices  3/ 

Poor 
land 

Average   *  Good 
land    '•      land 

• 

Northeast  dairy : 

Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Western  Com  Belt : 

Number 

511; 
7hh 
991 
657 
1,787 
502 
507 
292 
317 
1;01 

566 
212 

•  Dollars    Dollars 

:     151   Ul  -  1;78 

li;8   50  -  329 

91;   29  -  300 

308  131  -  sia 

168   66  -  330    : 
:      38   23  -  115 
99  hS  -   225 
:      88   30  -  161; 
:      86  29-   2i;7 
:      91   UO  -  200 

':              hh 

Dollars    Dollars     Dollars 

99                lUO       180 
69       123       195 
39       95       132 
160       269       382 
96       il;7       220 
29       33       1;5 
56       81;       130 
1;7       65       106 
71;       101       169 
63       80       127 

Eastern  cotton : 

Central  cotton 

V/e stern  cotton 

Grazing  [     Dry     [ 
land    i farming   [   Irrigated 
:  land     *   land 

Northern  range 

on         '                        77    .        T07 

Southern  range 

:      21 

':             28  i     173 

l/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farm  property  reported  by  farm  real  estate  dealers  and 
other  reporters  in  a  March  1958  survey.  Mast  of  the  salss  probablv  took  place  during  the 
6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the   survey. 

2/  Total  consideration  divided  by  total  acres  sold. 

3/  This  range  excludes  the  highest  and  lowest  10  percent  of  the   sales.     The  price  per 
acre  for  approximately  80  percent  of  all  tracts  of  farmland  sold  was  within  the   range 
indicated  for  each  type-of -farming  area. 


Sales  of  good  quality  farmland  made  up  approximately  38  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  eastern  farming  areasj   sales  of  "average"  quality  farm- 
land accounted  for  hi  percent;   and  the  rest  of  the  land  was  classified 
as  of  "poor"  quality.     The  distribution  of  sales  by  quality  of  land 
within  areas  varied  around  the   combined  distribution.     The  proportion 
classified  as  "good"   ranged  from  a  low  of  30  percent  in  the   central  cotton 
area  to  UQ  percent  in  the  extreme  northeast.     The  proportion  of  sales  of 
average  quality  land  was  also  highest,  SS  percent,  in  the  central  Cotton 
area  and  lowest  in  the  extreme  northeast.     Sales  of  poor  land  were  least 
important  in  the  Late  States  dairy  area,  where  they  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  all  sales,  and  most  frequent  in  the  tobacco  and  winter  vjheat 
areas. 


Changes  in  the  prices  of  land  of  different  qualities  are  a  second 
source  of  variation.     They  affect  the   average  sale  price  of  all   tracts  of 
farmland  in  an  area.     Prices  of  average  quality  land   shoxred  some  decline 
in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the   coiintiy.     Elsexjhere,  increases  were 
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more  general- — the  Winter  l^Jheat  area  showed  the  only  decline  among  thje 
remaining  six  eastern  areas.     From  19^h  to  the  early  part  of  1956,  a  general 
tendency  for  selling  prices  of  farmland  of  good  quality  to  show  more 
strength  than  prices  of  lard  of  lovrer  quality  was  apparent.     Although  this 
tendency  was  arrested  in  several  areas  during  t-ie  vjinter  and  spring  of  1957, 
it  is  again  apparent  in  the  most  recent  sample  of  sales  of  farm  real  estate. 
The  price  of  good  quality  land  advanced  in  more  areas  than  did  tlie  price 
of  poor  land.     In  addition,   in  several  of  the  ai^as  in  which  the  price  of 
good  land  increased,  the  price  of  poor  land  was  reported  to  be  lower.     The 
spread  between  the  price  of  good  land  and  average  land,  ^proximately  50 
percent,  was  greater  this  year.     The  differential  between  poor  land  and 
aV-erage  quality  land  increased  also,   but  by  a  lesser  amount.     G\irrently, 
the  price  of  poor  land  is  approximately  69  percent  of  the  price  of  average 
land. 

Type  of  Buyer  Shows  Little  Change 

Nationally,  active  farmers  bought  about  the  same  proportion  of  total 
transfers  in  1957 -5S  a-s  in  the  previous  year,  accounting  for  about  three - 
fifths  of  the  total  in  both  years.     Regionally,  however,  they  increased  in 
relative  importance  in  the  Coin  Belt,  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions  but 
declined  slightly  in  most  other  regions.     About  a  third  of  the  active 
farmer  buyers  were  tenants  and  the  rest  o;>(ned  and  operated  land  before 
thjeir  current  purchases.     Compared  ^^-ith  a  year  earlier,  tenants  declined 
in  relative  impojrtance  as  buyers  in  the  Southeast,  but  increased  signif- 
icantly in  the  Delta,  Northern  Plains,  and  Pacific  regions. 

Purchases  by  owner-operators  increased  in  the  Com  Belt  and  Mountain 
regions,  declined  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Northern  Plains,  and  remained 
about  the  same  in  the  other  regions.     Retired  farraers  bought  about  5  percent, 
of  the  total.     They  have  shown  a  slight  upward  trend  in  relative  ingDortance 
in  recent  years   (table  J4) .     The  proportion  bought  by  nonfarmers  has  remained 
at  about  3S  peixjent  of  the  total  for  the  last  3  years.     Regional  differences 
continue  to  be  pronounced;   they  range  from  about  17  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  Northern  Plains  to  about  UB  percent  in  the  Northeast  and  the  South- 
east.    Little   significant  change  occurred  among  regions  between  1956-57  and 
1957-58. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  farms  and  parcels  of  land  sold  in  1957-58 
were  bought  by  local  residents,   that  is,  by  persons  who  lived  in  the  same 
county  in  which  the  land  was  located  or  in  an  adjoining  county.     This  was 
a  slight  increase  from  the  previous  year.     Purchases  by  nonresidents  tend 
to  be  most  frequent  in  areas  in  whicn  nonfariu  influences  aire  most  preva- 
lent,  that  is,   the  Northeast,  Jelta  aiiu  laciiic  regions,  where  the^    account 
for  30  percent  or  more   of  farmland  purchases.     Tliey  are  of  lesser  import- 
ance in  the  remaining  regions,  particularly  tJie  northern  Plains  and  the  Com 
Belt,  where  local  people  buy  85  percent  or  more  of  the  farmland  sold. 
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Table  U.~  Farm  real  estate  transfers:     Percentage  distribution  by  type  of  buyer 
and  seller.  United  States,  years  ending  March  1,  1953-58  1/ 


Type  of  buyer 
or  seller 


1953 


195U 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Buyer: 
Tenant — "-■ — - 
Ovmer-operator 
Retired  fame 
Non-faroBr— 


Total- 


Seller: 

Active  farmer— —= — 

Retired  farmer— 

Estate-— — 

Lending  agency -— 

County,  State,  or 

Federal  government- 

Other — — ~ 


Total- 


Percent     Percent     Percent    Percent     Percent     Percent 


23.7 

23.7 

2U.1 

21.7 

19.9 

20.0 

38.3 

36,1 

38.7 

37.9 

39.9 

39.8 

k.3 

U.3 

k.k 

I4.9 

i4.2 

5.2 

33.7 

33.9 

32.0 

35.5 

35.9 

35.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

5ii.3 

51.6 

53.9 

51.6 

50*7 

U7.1 

lii.U 

15.0 

15.8 

17.0 

18.2 

19.7 

15.5 

16.U 

lh.9 

16.1 

15.3 

17.0 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.U 

.3 

.6 

.h 

.5 

lli.6 

15.9 

li^.6 

m.2 

15.1 

15.2 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1/  Weighted  by  the  estimated  total  number  of  transfers  at  U\e  farm  production 
re'gion  level. 

Active  Farmers  Make  Fewer  Sales 


Sales  of  farmland  by  active  farmers  were  less  frequent  in  the  March 
1958  sample  than  in  the  previous  year.     In  the  195&  sample,  they  accounted 
for  U7  percent  of  all  sales  compared  with  nearly  51  percent  of  the  previous 
year.     In  all  regions,  active  farmers  made  fewer  sales  during  1957-58, 
Nationally,   retired  fanners  made  more   sales  than  a  year  earlier,   although 
regional  variations  were  apparent.     Sales  of  fariuland  by  estates  increased 
during  the  last  year  also.     This  source  of  supply  of  farmland  for  sale  re- 
presents a  major  part  of  the  market  in  many  areas  of  the  country.     For 
example,   in  the  Northern  Plains,    slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
sales  were  made  by  administrators  and  executors  of  estates.     In  the  Com 
Belt,    sales  by  estates  have  amounted  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
for  several  years.     Sales  by  nonfarmers    (individuals)  have  continued  at 
about  the  same  rate,  15  percent  of  the  total,   for  several  years.     Sales  by 
lending  agencies  and  governmental  units   have  accounted  for  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  market  annually  since  1950, 
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Changes  in  Farm  Organization  as  a  Result  of  Sale 

The  farm  real  estate  market  provides  an  important  means  whereby  farm 
operators  can  adjust  the  size  of  their  operating  units.  In  the  aggregate, 
these  transfers  also  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  recent  years.  With  increased  pressures  for  larger  acreages 
to  hold  down  or  reduce  production  costs  per  unit,  owner -opera tors  have  been 
the  dominant  class  of  buyer  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Because  the 
supply  of  land  on  the  market  is  so  limited,  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
restrict  their  purchases  to  imimproved  tracts,  but  have  been  forced  to  buy 
complete  farms.  Although  the  transfer  of  a  parcel  of  land  from  one  farm 
to  another  does  not  affect  the  total  number  of  farms,  the  number  is  reduced 
when  a  complete  farm  is  bought  for  enlargement  purposes.  New  farms  can  be 
formed  from  parts  of  other  farms,  of  course,  but  this  type  of  transfer  has 
represented  less  than  7  percent  of  all  transfers  in  recent  years. 

Sales  data  show  a  slow  but  steady  decline  in  recent  years  in  the  pro- 
portion of  total  sales  that  were  complete  farms  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  proportion  that  were  parcels  and  tracts  of  land  (table  5).  Part  of 
this  shift  in  the  conposition  of  the  market  reflects  the  general  decline 
in  the  total  number  of  farms,  but  it  also  arises  from  an  increased  demand 

Table  5.-  Farm  real  estate  transfers:  Percentage  distribution  by  method  of 
operation  before  and  after  sale.  United  States,  19Sh   and  19^8  1/ 


Item 


All  farras 
transferred 


Ooerated  after  sale  as  - 


Single 


Part  of 
another 

farm 


Part-time 
farm  2/ 


Operated  before  sale  as- 
Single  farm: 

195U 

1958 — 

Part  of  another  farm: 

195h 

1958 ^-^ 

Part-time  fanri:    2/ 

195U 

1958 

All  farms  transferred- 

195U 

1958 


Percent 


73 

66 

22 

28 

5 
6 


100 
100 


Percent 


58 

U5 

6 
6 

1 
1 


65 
52 


Percent 


13 
18 

15 
21 

1 
1 


29 

ho 


1/  Based  on  a  saiple  of  sales  reported  in  March  surveys, 
2/  Includes  rural  residences  of  10  acres  or  more. 


Percent 


2 
3 

1 
1 

3 

h 
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for  land  to  add  to  existing  farnis.     In  most  commercial  farming  areas, 
parcels  and  tracts  of  land  find  a  more   ready  market  than  do  complete 
farms,  particularly  vhen  the  complete  farms  are  above  average   in  size. 
A  higher  total  price  often  can  be  realized  for  a  large  farm  if  it  is 
offered  in  two  or  more  tracts. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  purchases  of  land  in  1957-58  were  to  be 
added  to   existing  farms,   compared  with  38  percent  a  year  earlier,  and 
about  20  percent  in  1950   (table  6).     Nearly  half  of  these  purchases  in 
1957-58  were  single  farms  before   sale  and  the  rest  were  parcels   of  land 
being  transferred  from  one  farm  to  another. 

Regional  Differences  in  Extent  of  Purchases  for  Farm  Enlargement 

Although  the   relative   importance  of  purchases  for  farm  enlargement 
varies  between  areas,   market  demand   and  prices  have  been  strengthened 
throughout  the  Nation.     The  western  two-thirds  of  the   country  is   still 
mostly  strongly  affected,   notably  the   spring  and  winter  wheat  areas  where 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the   farmland  purchases  are  for  farm  enlargement 
(fig.  U) '     However,   the  farm  enlargement  process  has  had  a  relatively 
smaller  impact  on  changes  in  farm  organization  in  those  areas  where  en- 
largement purchases  make  up  a  snaller  share  of  the  market.     In  the  latter 
areas,  the  proportion  of  transfers  that  were  single  farms  prior  to  sale 
and  which  became  parts  of  other  farms  after  sale  was  much  higher  than  in 
areas  where  enlargement  is  more  important.     In  the  wheat  aireas,  in  1958, 


Table  6.-  Farm  purchases:     Percentage  for  farm  enlarge i.ient,  selected  major 

type-of- farming  areas,   195o-5t'  1/ 


Type-of -farming  area 


Northeast  dairy- — ■ 

Lake  States  dairy — — — - 
General  farming- — — — — 
Eastern  com  belt- — — - 

Western  com  belt— 

VJheat  areas  (eastern)— 

Western  cotton-—— 

Western  range  livestock 

United  States — 


nveragot 


19go43:  195U     ;   1955     ;  195e>     :  1957     :   1958 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


13 
15 
19 
28 
27 
U7 
29 
30 


25 


16 
19 
16 
33 
31 
50 
32 
36 


29 


15 
20 
21 
UO 
3ii. 
57 
37 
37 


32 


lii 
21 
20 
10- 
38 
57 
3U 
38 


33 


15 
26 
23 
U5 
U3 
6ii 
U3 
39 


38 


2k 
22 

25 
U6 
U6 
6$ 
h9 

iL 
UO 


1/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  reported  in  March  surveys.     Most  of  the  sales 
probably  occurred  during  the  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey. 
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FARMLAND  PURCHASES  FOR  FARM  ENLARGEMENT 


FARMING  AREA        Q 

Lake  States  Dairy 

Northeast  Dairy 

General  Farming 

Eastern  Cotton 

Corn  Belt 

Range-livestock 

Western  Cotton 

Wheat  (spring  &  winter) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT   OF    AGRICULTURE 


20 


%  OF  TRANSFERS 

40  60 


80 


100 


% 

40 


"'> 

/ 

V 

^ 

J 

.^-sL-~l~i—J— 

..U^^J , 

1957 
1958 


lEkR  ENDING  MARCH  1 

NEC.  58(6)-2506      AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE 


Figure  h 

for  example,  nearly  U5  percent  of  the  transfers  involved  tracts  of  land 
moving  from  one  farming  unit  to  enlarge  another  farm.  In  the  general 
farming  area,  the  comparable  figure  was  less  than  10  percent.  The  pro- 
portion of  enlargement  purchases  that  involved  single  farms  in  the  two 
areas  was  15  and  55  percent,  respectively.  Thus  even  though  farm  enlarge- 
ment purchases  may  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  market  in  the  area, 
the  disappearance  of  complete  farms  may  be  at  a  higher  rate  tlian  in  those 
areas  where  enlargement  purchases  are  a  major  share  of  the  market. 


Little  change  in  Frequency  or  Amount  of  Credit 
Used  to  Finance  Land  Purchases 

Although  minor  changes  occurred  among  regions,  the  proportion  of 
all  purchases  in  1957-5^)  that  v;ere  credit -financed  was  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  6?  percent.  The  amount  borrowed  as  a  percentage  of  the  purchase 
price  increased  from  63  to  6k   percent.  This  slight  increase,  together 
vd-th  higher  market  values,  sugt^ests  that  the   total  r.eu   debt  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  purchase  of  land  also  increased.  Considerable  variation 
exists  among  areas  of  the  country'"  in  the  proportion  of  all  sales  that  are 
credit  financed  (tables  7  and  &),  The  range  in  1957-58  was  from  less  than 
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Table  7.-  Credit-financed  trensfers:     Proportion  of  all  sales,   and  ratio  of  debt  to 

consideration,  farm  production  regions  ar.d  United  Statss,  years  ending  I'arch  1, 
195U-58  1/  . 


Fiarm  production 


reeion 


Froportion  of  all  sales 
credit -f  in  aiiced 


195U  :i955  :i?56  :i957  :i958 


Ratio  of  debt  to 
consideration 


195U: 1955! 1956  :i957  :i958 


Northe  ast 

Com  Belt 

Lake  States- 

Appalachian 

Southeast 

Delta  States 

Southern  Plains- 
Northern  Plains- 
Mountain 

Pacific 


United  States- 


'ct. 


62 


ret.     Fct.     fct.     Pet. 


i-Ct.    ict.    Pet.       Pet.       Pet. 


69 

70 

72 

Ik 

70 

62 

62 

63 

65 

63 

63 

65 

70 

70 

71 

51 

52 

55  2/  56 

^9 

75 

75 

78 

79 

7b 

:  61 

61 

62 

67 

69 

51 

5U 

5b 

56 

53 

.  59 

59 

6o 

63 

60 

5U 

60 

00 

59 

57 

66 

70 

69 

66 

S9 

62 

six 

62 

66 

:  62 

66 

61 

66 

6U 

60 

59 

70 

66 

67 

:  57 

SS 

58 

62 

65 

52 

53 

5e 

56 

56 

:  56 

57 

58 

56 

62 

66 

68 

73 

72 

76 

:  61 

6U 

67 

66 

69 

70 

7U 

72 

78 

77 

:  60 

61 

6U 

63 

65 

6U        67        67        67  :     59      59      61        63      6ii 


1/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farm  property  reported  by  farn  real  estate  dealers 
and  others  in  Ilarcli  surveys.     Most  of  the   sales  probably  took  place  during  the   6 
months  preceding  the  date  of  the   sui^vey. 

2/  Revised. 

Table  8,-  Cr'-dit-financed  transfers:     Projiortion  of  all  sales,   ratio  of  debt  to  con- 
sideration and  average  debt  per  acre,   selected  t;/pe-of-farming  areas,   1956-58  1/ 


Type -of -f  a  r?ning 
area 


Froportioi:  of 

all  sales 
credit  financed 


1956  =1957  =1958 


Ratio  of  debt  to 
consideration 


Average  debt 
per  acre 


1956  =1957  =1958  =1956  =1957  =1958 


Northeast  dairy- 

Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming— 

Eastern  com  bc^lt 

Western  com  belt- 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  wheat- 

Eastern  cotton ■ 

Central  cotton — 

Western  cotton- — 

Northern  range  livestock- 
Southern  range  livestock- 
California  specialty 


ret.     Pet.     ict.     l^ct.     Pet.     Pet.     Del.     Dol,     Dol. 


70 
79 
63 
65 
66 
66 
58 
59 
66 
69 
69 
66 


72 
61 
56 
71 
66 
63 
5U 
52 
61 
63 
69 
71 


66   76 


7o 
77 
60 
71 
70 
6U 
56 
55 
66 

63 
69 
76 

77 


ol 

S6 
51 
55 
68 
S6 
70 
60 
57 
6S 
66 


65 
62 
52 

56 
67 
B6 
69 
70 
60 
63 
63 


62 
66 
60 
57 
61 
71 

59 

6ii 
66 
57 
66 
72 


62 
95 
65 
136 
93 
2U 
63 
hS 
6U 
36 
30 
U6 


89 
96 
68 
155 
98 
29 
63 
S3 
61 
56 
23 
36 


63        6k        66      199   19!; 


91 
99 
61 
170 
103 
2k 

s$ 

50 
51 
56 
37 
33 

221 


1  / 


■.ee   footnote,  table  7, 
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60  percent  of  total  sales  in  the  Appalachian,  Soutiieast,   and  Northern  Plains 
regions  to  more  than  75  percent  in  thie  L.vke  States,  Mountain,   and  Pacific 
regions.     Less  variation  is  apparent  in' the  ratio  of  debt  to  purchase  price. 
The  Com  Belt  has  shovjn  the  lowest  debt  ratio  on  credit  purchases  for   sev- 
eral years,   less  than  60  percent,  whereas  usually,  the  Southeast,  Mountain, 
and  Pacific  regions  have  shown  debt  ratios  of  65  percent  or  more. 

Part  of  the  general  increase  in  the  frequency"  vjith  which  land  purchases 
have  been  credit -financed  and  the   arrount  of  debt  incurred  is  due  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  purchase  contracts  in  recent  years.     Special  treat- 
ment is  given  to  capital   gains  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  when  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  purchase  price  is  received  by  the   seller  as  a  down- 
payment.  The  land  contract,   or  contract  for  deed,  also  is  attractive   to 
buyers  who  do  not  have  sufficient  equity  to  obtain  financing  under  con- 
ventional mortgage  requirements.     Currently,   it  is   estimated  that  about  a 
fifth  of  all  purchases  and  30  percent  of  the  purchases  involving  credit  are 
financed  by  contracts.     They  aie  used  most  frequently  in  the  Northern  Plains, 
Mountain  and  Pacific  regions,   but  their  use  has  increased  in  all  areas. 

Nationally,  tracts  of  land  purchased  to  become  parts  of  other  farms 
are  credit-financed  less  frequently  than  are   single  farms   (table  9).     This 
was  true  in  all  major  -t^rpe -of -farming  areas,   except  the   eastern  cotton  area. 
The  debt  incurred  on  parcels  added  to  existing  farms  tends  to   represent  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  purchase  price  than  in  the  case  of  complete  farms. 
However,  differences  between  areas  are  apparent.     In  areas  where   farm  en- 
largement is  most  important,  as  in  the  VJheat  and  Corn  Belts,  these  sales 
tend  to  have  a  lower  debt  ratio  than  complete  farms,  while   in  areas  where 
enlargement  is  of  lesser  importance,  they  have  a  higher  debt  ratio. 


Sellers  Finance  More  Land  Purchases 

Usually,  -when  a  pirospective  buyer  of  farmland  must  borrow  funds  to 
pay  for  the   land,   a  number  of   sources  of  funds  are  available  to  him. 
The  final  selection  of  the   lender  will  depend  upon  which  of  the   sources 
is  most  convenient,  the  security  and  loan  limits  prescribed,   terms  of 
repayment  offered  or  required,  personal  factors,  and  other  considerations. 

Nationally,   sellers  (primarily  individuals)   continued  to  be  the 
most  important  source  of  new  credit  to  finance  the  purchase  of  fairaland 
(fig.  5).     In  the  12  months  ended  March  1,   1958,   "tiiey  provided  all  of  the 
credit  to  finance  the  purchase  of  U3     percent  of  the  credit-financed  trans- 
fers.    The  percentage  they  finance  has  increased  steadily  since  1955  when 
they  financed  3h  percent  of  credit  transfers (table   10).     Generally, 
interest  rates  charged  by  individual  lenders  are  about  the  same  as,  or  a 
little  less  than,   rates  charged  by  commercial  banks,   the   second  most 
important  source  of  credit.     These  banks,  which  are  gradually  declining 
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Table  9   .-  Credit-financed  transfers:    Percentage    of  all  sales  and  debt 
incurred  as  a  percentage  of  the  purchase  price,  by  operation  after 
sale,   selected  type-of -farming  areas  aiid  United  States,   12  months 
ended  March  1,  1958     1/ 


Type-of-farming  area 


.Percentage  of 
all  purchases 
credit-financed 


Single 
farms 


Part  of 
anothe  r 
farm 


Debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  the 
purchase  price 


Single 
farms 


Part  of 

another 

farm 


Percent      Peircent 


Percent       Percent 


Northeast  dairy — — 

Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming » 

Eastern  corn  belt- — 

Western  com  belt—— — 

Spring  wheat- — 

Winter  vjheat 

Eastern  cotton 

Central  cotton -• 

Western  cotton ■-- 

Northern  range  livestock- 

SoutheiTi  range  livestock- 

California  specialty — • — — 

United  States— 


7U 
83 
63 
75 
75 
77 
5U 
59 
73 
66 
76 

83 
80 


70 
68 
$$ 
67 
66 
$9 
U2 
62 
67 
61 

63 

68 
70 


61 
67 
58 
58 
62 
69 
59 
61 
69 
57 
6U 
71 
65 


66 
70 
68 
56 
57 
67 
59 
69 
61 
55 
69 
Ih 
66 


73 


62 


61; 


63 


1/  l^fost  of  the   sal^s  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months, 
2/     Includes  7  additional  areas  not  shown  separately.     Area  totals  weighted 
by  number  of  voluntary  sales. 

in  relative  importance  as  a  source  of  credit  to  purchase  farmland,   fi- 
nanced 17  percent  of  the   credit  transfers  during  1957-56 •     Insurance 
companies  provided  funds  for  15  percent  of  the   transfers  last  year.     In 
1955,   they  accounted  for  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  credit  transfers.  The 
Federal  land  banks  continued  to  provide  funds  for  approximately  a  tenth 
of  the  purchases.     Funds  for  the   remaining  credit  transfers,  16  percent, 
were  provided  by  individuals  other  than  the  seller  (7  percent),  two  or 
more  lenders   (2  percent),  and  other  unclassified  sources* 


Sellers  Extend  Most  Credit 


Individual  sellers  extend  credit  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
purchase  price  than  any  other  type  of  lender.     In  the  12  months  ended 
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U.S.,  1958 


CREDIT  SOURCES  FOR  FARM  PURCHASES 


Other  unclassified 
sources 

Other  individuals 

Federal 
Land   Banks 


Insurance 
companies 


Two  or  more  lenders 


Seller 
( individuals) 


PERCENTAGE  OF   CREDIT  PURCHASES  FINANCED   BY  EACH  CLASS  OF  LENDER  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH   1,    1958 

U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE  NEC.    S8{7)-2521        AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE 


Figure  $ 

■March  1958,  these  individuals  extended  credit  equal  to  71  percent  of  the 
purchase  price.  2/  This  high  level  of  debt  results  partly  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  sales  on  contract  are  made  by  this  group. 

Among  the  other  more  important  lenders,  the  56  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  extended  as  credit  by  comniercial  bands  aoes  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  percentage  extended  as  credit  by  insurance  companies  or  the  Federal 
land  banks.  Le.'i^al  limitations  on  farm  real  estate  loans  made  by  banks 
are  usually  more  restrictive  than  those  of  either  insurance  companies  or 
Federal  land  banks.  National  banks  cannot  make  loans  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  20  years  and  may  loan  up  to  a  maximum  of  two- thirds  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property.  The  term  of  insurance  conpany  and  Federal  land  bank 
loans  may  extend  beyond  20  years.  The  credit  extended  by  Federal  land  banks 
as  a  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  as  shown  in  table  10,  has  been  stable 
since  at  least  1955*  I^  the  case  of  other  major  lender  groups,  the  percen- 
tage of  the  purchase  price  extended  as  credit  has  shown  a  general  increase. 


2/  See  footnote  2,  table  10, 
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Table  IC-  Credit-finarced  i'arrn  purchases:  Percentare  financed  by  specified 
lenders,  and  amount  of  credit  extended  as  percentage  of  purchase  price. 
United  States,  years  ending  ITarch  1,  1955-5^  1/ 


Source  of  credit 


Sellers   (individuals)-- — 

Gororriercial  banks 

Insurance  companies 

Federal  land  banks 


Percen  age  of  credit- 
financed  purchases 


Credit  as  percentage   of 
purchase  price 


1955  *  1956*  1957-  1956   *  1955  *  1956  *  1957  *  1958 


Pet. 


Individuals  other 
than  sellers- 


Two  or  more  lenders- 
Other  sources 

Total  or  average— 


3U 
20 

19 
9 

9 
2 
7 


100 


Pet.  Pot. 


37 
19 
18 
10 

6 
3 

7 


41 

18 
16 
10 

5 

h 
6 


tot, 

U3 

17 

15 

9 

7 
2 

7 


ICO   100 


100 


Pet. 
68 

52 

U9 
51 

60 

63 
70 


Pet. 
66 
53 
k9 
52 

60 
65 
71 


S9 


61 


Pet.  Pet. 

71  71 

5U  56 

52  5U 

51  50 


61 
7U 
71 


6^ 

70 
70 


63    61; 


1/  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

2/  Many  purchasers  of  farm  real  estate  offer  land  that  they  already  own  as  addi- 
tional security  for  the  land  being  purchased.   Thus  the  amount  of  debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  purchase  price  for  purchases  reported  here  is  considerably  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  loans  were  secured  by  only  the  land  purchased,  and  is  also 
considerably  higher  than  the  ratio  of  this  debt  to  the  value  of  the  farm  real 
estate  security. 
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EFFECTS  OF  LOCATION  AND  ROAD  T^PE  ON 
MARKET  VALUES  OF  FARM  REAL  ESTATE 


Location  of  farms  with  respect  to  persons  and  places  and  the  type  of 
road  providing  access  have  long  been  recognized  as  contributing  to  market 
values  of  farm  real  estate.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
economic  surveys  of  county  highway  improvements  as  early  as  1913  and  many 
other  studies  have  been  made  since  then  to  isolate  and  measure  the  benefits 
of  improved  highways  to  the  Nation's  fauns.  Much  of  the  interest  arose  in 
the  1920's  when  widespread  efforts  were  made  by  local,  State,  and  Federal 
highway  agencies  to  "get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud."  The  success  of  these 
efforts  is  reflected  in  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  farms  on  dirt 
roads  from  77  percent  of  the  total  in  1925  to  33  percent  in  1950.  The 
percentage  on  gravel  roads  more  than  doubled  and  the  percentage  on  hard- 
surfaced  roads  increased  fourfold. 

Current  interest  stems  from  the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  provided 
for  a  long-range  program  of  highway  construction  and  improvement,  including 
41,000  miles  of  interstate  system  to  be  financed  largely  from  taxes  im- 
posed upon  highway  users.  Questions  concerning  the  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  derived  from  highways  were  raised  in  this  legislation  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  financing  program  that  would  most  nearly  allocate 
costs  to  those  vAxo   benefited  most  from  new  and  improved  highways. 

Although  savings  in  travel  time  and  in  operating  costs  of  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  nonfarmers  are  the  major  benefits  from  highway  improve- 
ments,  increases  in  real  estate  values  are  important  secondary  results. 
The  extent  to  which  such  increases  in  market  value  of  land  represent  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  savings  realized  by  highway  users,  and  whether 
the  contribution  of  property  owners  to  highway  costs  are  proportional  to 
the  benefits  they  receive  are  the  primary  questions  involved. 

The  types  of  roads  that  provide  access  to  farms  and  travel  times  or 
distances  to  trading  centers,  markets,  schools,  churches,  and  social 
centers  are  closely  related.  Often  there  are  inseparable  attributes  that 
have  market  value.  Although  there  is  no  clearly  definable  process  by 
which  these  attributes  are  valued  in  the  market,  they  contribute  to  value 
in  three  main  ways.  The  first  is  through  their  direct  effects  upon  net 
income  from  agricultural  production,  either  by  influencing  costs  of  pro- 
duction inputs  or  returns  from  products  sold.  Second,  location  and 
highway  facilities  affect  the  amount  and  cost  of  amenities  available  to 
farm  families.  These  values  are  clearly  separate  from  those  that  accrue 
to  the  farm  business,  and  they  are  wholly  subjective.  Even  so,  the 
market  reflects  the  aggregative  opinions  of  sellers  and  buyers  with  re- 
spect to  such  values  and  provides  a  selective  mechanism  whereby  those 
individuals  who  place  similar  or  higher  values  on  location  and  highways 
can  become  effective  bidders. 

The  third  means  whereby  values  of  farm  real  estate  can  be  affected 
is  through  the  opportunities  created  for  conversion  of  farmland  to  higher 
and  more  profitable  nonfarm  uses.  Such  site  values  are  often  speculative 
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and  depend  upon  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  property  owner. 
Although  these  increases  in  property  values  are  often  substantial  and  are 
clearly  associated  with  particular  locational  or  highway  attributes,  the 
benefits  accrue  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  property  owners.  Many 
special  considerations  also  are  involved  in  the  valuation  of  land  for  non- 
farm  purposes;  they  would  require  special  study.  Major  attention  in  this 
discussion  is  given  to  identifying  and  measuring  the  effects  of  location 
and  road  surface  on  the  market  value  of  lands  that  remain  in  agricultural 
uses. 

Although  the  quality  and  cost  of  transportation  services  required  by 
agriculture  as  an  industry  affect  net  returns  to  all  factors  of  production 
to  some  extent,  net  returns  to  land  are  affected  most  directly  because  land 
is  the  only  productive  factor  that  is  not  mobile.  Location  with  respect 
to  markets  and  the  transportation  services  available  directly  affect  the 
choice  of  enterprises  that  will  result  in  highest  net  returns  and  the  cost 
of  inputs  required  in  the  production  process,  as  well  as  the  prices  received 
for  farm  products. 

Purchased  inputs  requiring  transportation  to  farms  totaled  nearly 
$14  billion  in  1957,  or  about  55  percent  of  total  inputs.  Annual  expend- 
itures by  farmers  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  depreciation  of 
motor  vehicles  used  in  the  farm  business  amounted  to  about  $3.2  billion. 
In  addition,  farmers  spent  about  $400  million  for  custom  trucking. 

Although  these  are  gross  measures  of  the  importance  of  all  forms  of 
transportation  to  the  agricultural  industry,  practically  all  of  the  pur- 
chased inputs  reach  their  final  destination  by  highway.  Likewise,  the 
initial  movement  of  most  of  the  $30  billion  in  farm  products  sold  annually 
to  first  markets  is  by  highway.  Shipping  distances  via  highway  and 
frequency  of  use  vary  widely  among  products  and  areas.  The  extreme  range 
is  from  those  areas  that  produce  such  perishables  as  milk,  eggs  and  truck 
crops,  which  require  almost  daily  transportation  services  for  both 
purchased  inputs  and  output,  to  extensive  crop  and  livestock  areas  where 
services  are  required  only  at  planting  and  harvesting. 

Savings  that  may  be  realized  by  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  result 
of  highway  improvements  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  such  savings 
are  reflected  in  the  rate  structures  of  common  carriers  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  transportation  services  that  are  provided  by  farmer-owned 
vehicles.  For  that  part  of  the  total  tonnage  moved  to  and  from  farms  by 
hired  facilities,  only  a  part  of  the  savings  is  likely  to  accrue  to  agri- 
culture. The  remainder  is  retained  as  increased  returns  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry.  Although  all  of  the  saving  realized  in  transporting  goods 
by  farmer-owned  vehicles  is  retained  in  the  agricultural  sector,  part  of 
it  should  be  treated  as  returns  to  the  labor  and  capital  used  in  providing 
the  transportation  facilities  and  part  as  increased  returns  from  farm 
production.  However,  there  is  no  clearly  defined  process  by  which  total 
returns  to  agriculture  are  allocated  among  the  various  factors.   Individual 
preferences  and  judgments  that  largely  determine  the  extent  to  which  in- 
creases in  farm  earnings  that  are  attributable  to  lower  transportation  costs 
are  capitalized  into  the  value  of  farms. 
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Extent  and  Possible  Effects  of  Highway  Construction «  March  1958 

A  preliminary  step  in  this  study  of  the  possible  interaction  between 
roads  and  farmland  values  was  to  determine  the  extent  of,  and  the  regional 
variations  in,  highway  construction  activities  as  seen  by  local  people 
close  to  the  farm  real  estate  market.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  reporters 
in  the  March  1958  survey  said  that  ^actual  construction  v/as  in  process  or 
was  planned  in  their  localities.  ^     The  proportion  noting  highway  con- 
struction ranged  from  less  than  three-fifths  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  and 
winter  wheat  areas  to  more  than  four-fifths  along  the  Gulf  coast  in  the 
Southeast,  and  in  California.  The  regional  variations  in  frequency  of 
highway  construction  tend  to  parallel  the  incidence  of  dirt  or  unimproved 
roads  across  the  Nation.  That  is,  construction  was  reported  more  frequent- 
ly in  those  areas  in  which  quality  of  the  road  network  is  generally  lowest. 
Information  as  to  type  of  construction  was  not  given,  but  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  most  of  it  involved  an  upgrading  in  road  quality. 

Half  of  the  reporters  who  noted  highway  construction  believed  that 
the  activity  would  affect  the  farm  real  estate  market.  As  might  be 
expected,  considerable  regional  variation  was  apparent;  it  tended  to  re- 
flect the  quality  of  the  existing  road  network  as  well  as  the  relative 
importance  of  roads  to  the  farm  business.  Thus,  in  the  extensive  fanning 
areas  of  the  West  -  wheat  and  range  livestock  -  and  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
prop>ortion  of  reporters  who  anticipated  effects  on  the  farm  real  estate 
market  was  less  than  the  national  average.  It  dropped  to  as  low  as  a  third 
in  the  winter  wheat  area.  In  the  cotton  areas  and  the  Northeast,  more 
than  half  of  the  reporters  expected  highway  construction  to  have  some 
local  effect  on  the  farm  real  estate  market.  In  the  eastern  cotton  area, 
the  proportion  was  71  percent. 

Premiums  and  Discounts  to  Sales  Prices  Associated  with  Road  Type 

Although  several  approaches  can  be  used  to  determine  the  effects  of 
road  type  on  sales  prices  of  farm  real  estate,  the  method  used  in  this 

^ This  group  of  reporters  consists  of  farm  real  estate  dealers,  local 
bankers,  lawyers,  county  officials,  local  representatives  of  lending 
agencies,  and  others  familiar  with  the  farm  real  estate  market  in  their 
locality.  Most  of  them  have  cooperated  for  several  years  in  surveys 
concerning  developments  in  the  farmland  market.  As  these  reporters  are 
in  close  contact  with  sellers  and  buyers  and  are  believed  to  keep  well 
informed  as  to  current  market  trends,  their  opinions  are  considered  to 
reflect  those  held  generally  within  their  communities. 

Two  of  the  questions  presented  to  these  reporters  in  the  March  1958  survey 
were:  "Is  there  any  road  or  highway  construction  in  process,  or  planned, 
in  your  locality?  If  "yes",  do  you  expect  this  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
farm  real  estate  market?"  The  replies  to  these  two  questions  provide  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  in  this  section. 
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study  was  to  obtain  such  estimates  from  the  farm  real  estate  reporters  - 
informed  local  people  who  were  familiar  with  the  property  and  with  market 
values  but  were  otherwise  disinterested.  They  were  asked  to  report  a 
sample  of  recent  sales  in  their  communities.  For  each  sale,  they  gave 
the  actual  sales  price  and  estimated  the  probable  sales  price  if  the 
property  had  been  located  on  a  lower  or  higher  type  road. 

This  approach  has  the  advantage  of  holding  all  other  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  property  constant,  allowing  only  the  type  of  road  to 
vary.  The  estimated  sales  price  can  be  related  to  a  known  sales  price 
and  the  percentage  spread  computed.  Broad  geographic  coverage  was  possible 
also  although  the  number  of  reports  for  certain  types  of  roads  in  some  areas 
was  not  adequate  for  reliable  comparisons.  A  more  serious  limitation,  how- 
ever, is  that  through  this  procedure,  subjective  estimates  rather  than 
actual  sales  prices  of  similar  properties  located  on  various  types  of 
roads  are  obtained.  This  latter  procedure  would  be  preferable  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  information  about  a  sufficient  number  of  sales  of  prop- 
erties on  each  type  of  road  and  to  hold  all  value  determinants,  except 
road  type,  constant.  Repetition  of  the  current  survey  is  planned  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  observations  in  order  to  permit  more  comprehensive 
analysis.  The  results  discussed  here,  therefore,  should  be  considered 
preliminary. 

Distribution  of  sales  by  road  type.-  Sales  reported  in  the  survey 
showed  a  similar  distribution  by  road  type  to  that  of  all  farms,  if  allow- 
ance is  made  for  improvements  in  highway  surfaces  that  have  been  made  since 
1950.  About  a  fifth  of  the  properties  sold  were  on  dirt  roads,  43  percent 
were  on  gravel  roads,  and  the  rest  were  on  hard-surfaced  roads  (table  ll). 
The  latter  group  was  further  classified  on  the  basis  of  number  of  lanes, 
but  only  about  5  percent  of  these  farms  were  reported  to  be  on  highways 
with  three  or  more  lanes. 

Regional  differences  in  the  distribution  of  properties  by  type  of 
road  providing  main  access  were  similar  to  the  differences  shown  by  the 
1950  census  data  (fig.  6).  The  proportion  of  properties  situated  on  dirt 
roads  ranged  from  below  10  percent  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  and  Pacific 
Northwest  to  about  a  third  or  more  in  the  eastern  and  western  cotton  and 
winter  wheat  areas.  The  largest  percentage  (69  percent)  of  properties 
on  gravel  roads  was  in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  while  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  properties  in  California  were  on  gravel  roads.  However,  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  sales  in  the  latter  area  involved  farmland  situated  on 
hard-surfaced  roads.  This  type  of  road  was  reported  least  frequently  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  spring  wheat  area. 

Premiums  associated  with  gravel  roads.-  Reporters  estimated  that  the 
sales  prices  of  properties  on  dirt  roads  would  have  been  from  3  to  11 
percent  higher  if  these  properties  had  been  served  by  gravel  roads 
(table  12).  The  smaller  premiums  tend  to  be  found  in  the  western  areas, 
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Table  11.-  Sales  of  farm  real  estate:  Percentage  ciistribution  hy  type  of  road  on 
which  property  was  located,  selected  type -of -fanning  areas,  March  1,  1958  1/ 


'   Number  of 
sales 

Percentage 

located  on: 

Type-of -farming 
area 

:  Dirt 
:   road 

:   Gravel 
rofld           ! 

•     4 

Kard-surfaced  road 

:   3  lanes  or 
2 -lane          :         more 

Northeast  dairy- 

Number 

350 
562 

631 

570 

1,186 

:        310 

!       338 

190 
:       195 

256 

:       39S 

128 
!       107 

195 

r     Percent         Percent          Percent            Percent 

17                  21                   ^9                     3 
I          Ih                h3                  10.                   2 
:           20                  iil                    37                      2 
:             5                  50                    Uh                      1 
:           12                   69                    18                      1 
:           29                  SS                    15                      1 
:           la                  33                    2k                      2 

32                  19                    U8                      1 
:           17                  5it  -.               26                      3 
:           3S                 25                   37                     3 

27                  kO                   31                     2 

i          2U                 31                   hi                    h 
'■           6               kl         '        hh                  3 
:          10                   8                   78                     U 

General  fanning 

Eastern  Corn  Belt 

Western  Corn  Belt : 

Spring  wheat 

Eastern  cotton — : 

Central  cotton-- 

Western  cotton- -. 

Northern  range 

Southern  range 

XXVeSX'OCK— — — — — —  — ; 

Northwest  wheat 

California 
specialty • 

United  States  2/- 


5,762 


20 


UO 


38 


1  /  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  pi-e ceding  6  months. 
2/    Includes  h  additional  areas  not  shown  separately.  Area  totals  weighted  by 
number  of  voluntary"  sales. 


3  and  4  percent  in  the  winter  wheat  and  western  cotton,  and  the  largest 
(lO  to  11  percent)  in  the  general  farming  and  eastern  cotton  areas.  4/ 


4/  As  with  actual  sales  prices,  estimated  prices  showed  a  great  deal  of 
variation.  To  determine  whether  this  variation  was  large  enough  to  account 
for  the  average  differences  between  actual  and  estimated  prices,  a  T-test 
of  the  significance  of  differences  between  means  was  applied  to  the  data. 
The  areas  in  which  this  test  indicated  that  the  difference  between  actual 
and  estimated  prices  was  significant  despite  the  variation,  are  indicated 
by  asteriks  in  tables  12,  13,  and  14.  The  premium  or  discount  so  marked 
is  believed  to  be  a  more  reliable  measure  of  the  actual  market  premium, 
or  discount,  in  the  area  than  those  shown  for  the  unmarked  areas. 
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PERCENT    OF    FARMS    ON    DIRT    OR    UNIMPROVED    ROADS,  APRIL   I. 

(COUNTY    UNIT   BASIS) 


LEGEND 

PERCENT 
I         I    UNDER    20        ^S    60    TO     79 
W/^    20    TO    39       H    80     AND    OVER 
40    TO    59 


S      DEPARTMENT      OF      COMMERCE 


P    NO     A50-247 


BUREAU    OF    THE     CENSUS 


Figtire  6 

An  additional  indication  of  the  premium  attached  to  locations  on  gravel 
roads  may  be  obtained  from  the  estimates  of  probable  sales  prices  of  these 
properties  if  they  had  been  located  on  dirt  roads.  These  estimates  for 
location  on  dirt  roads,  expressed  as  a  percentage  discount  from  the  actual 
sales  prices  of  properties  on  gravel  roads,  are  shown  in  table  13.  Although 
close  agreement  is  not  to  be  expected  because  a  different  group  of  proper- 
ties and  reporters  is  involved,  the  discounts  agree  in  general  with  the 
estimated  premiums.  This  is  true  particularly  in  those  areas  in  which  both 
premiums  and  discounts  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Premiums  associated  with  hard-surfaced  roads.-  The  increase  in 
sales  prices  of  farms  expected  as  a  result  of  converting  a  dirt  road  to 
a  hard-surfaced  road  was  greater  in  all  areas  than  the  increase  resulting 
from  a  dirt-to-gravel  shift,  and  the  range  in  the  premiums  between  areas 
was  also  greater.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dirt-to-gravel  premiums, 
they  tended  to  be  highest  in  the  eastern  areas.  Thus,  sales  prices  of 
properties  on  dirt  roads  in  the  winter  wheat  and  northern  range  livestock 
areas  would  have  been  less  than  10  percent  higher  if  the  properties  had 
been  on  hard-surfaced  roads,  while  in  the  general  farming  area,  the  sales 
prices  would  have  been  nearly  a  third  more.  A  check  of  these  premiums 
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Table  12,-  Farm  properties  located  on  dirt  roads:     Average  sale  price  and 
estimated  premium  for  gravel  or  hard-surfaced  roads,   selected  type-of- 
f arming  areas,  March  1,  19^3     l/ 


Type-of -farming 
area 


•Premium,  as  percent- 
Average  sale  price   •   age  of  sale  price 

*   for  location  on  2/- 


Per  farm 


Gi^vel  : Hard-surfaced 
road     :       road 


Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming- 

Western  Corn  Belt- 
Spring  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Eastern  cotton 

Western  cotton 

Northern  range 
livestock- 


Number 

25 
56 
68 
k9 

eh 

32 

50 

66 


Dollars 

llii.25 
60.50 
97.85 
32. UO 
89.50 
5U.50 
85.80 

25.50 


Dollars 

12,100 
8,550 
20,U85 
26,865 
2U,325 
13,325 
16,975 

30,U50 


Percent      Percent 


3 
11* 
7* 

11 

> 
10*t 


12 

32* 

11^ 

17* 

7* 

19* 

17* 

8* 


1/    Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 
2/  Asterisks  indicate  areas  in  which  the  ectimated  premium  was  found  to  be 
statistically  significant  at  the  1  percent  level, 

can  be  obtained  from  the  estimates  gathered  from  the  sample  of  sales  of 
farm  property  located  on  hard-surfaced  roads.  These  estimates,  which  are 
shown  as  discounts  from  sales  prices  for  location  on  gravel  or  dirt  roads, 
are  presented  in  table  14,  They  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  pre- 
miums computed  from  the  sales  of  properties  located  on  dirt  roads. 

The  increase  in  the  sales  price  of  a  farm  that  might  be  expected  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  upgrading  the  road  that  provides  access  to  the  property 
from  gravel  to  hard  surface  ranged  from  3  percent  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt 
to  20  percent  in  the  western  cotton  area.  However,  in  all  except  two  of 
the  areas  selected  for  analysis,  the  premium  was  less  than  10  percent. 
Greater  variation  was  evident  in  individual  estimates  within  each  area 
than  in  estimates  for  upgrading  dirt  roads.  The  discounts  estimated  for 
downgrading  roads  from  hard-surface  to  gravel  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  gravel  to  hard-surface  premiums.  Like  the  premiums,  the  discounts 
were  less  than  10  percent  in  most  areas;  they  averaged  highest  in  the 
general  farming  area. 

The  increase  in  the  sales  price  that  is  associated  with  an 
upgrading  in  road  quality  tends  to  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  existing 
road  network  and  the  importance  of  roads  to  the  operation  of  the  farm 
business.  In  those  areas  with  a  predominance  of  improved  road  surfaces 
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Table  13.-  Farm  properties  located  on  gravel  roads:     Average  sale  price, 
estimated  discount  for  dirt  roads  and  estimated  premium  for  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  selected  type -of -farming  areas,  liarch  1,  1958  X/ 


Type-of*f arming 
area 


Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming 

Eastern  Com  Belt — - 

Western  Corn  Belt 

Spring  wheat- 

Winter  wheat 

Central  cotton 

V/estem  cotton 

Northern  range 
livestock • 


Average  sale  price- 


[ Premium  or  discount,  as 

[a  percentage  of  sale 

I price  for  location  on  2/- 


i 

Per  acre 

:   Per  farm       : 

Dirt 
road 

:  Hard-surfaced 
:         road 

Number  : 

Dollars 
IUI.75 

Dollars          : 
18,375         : 

Percent 
-7 

Percent 

107   : 

+5 

llll   : 

101.95 

13,290         : 

-17-- 

+  1-3 

136  : 

276.00 

i|2,285         : 

-6 

+  3 

U23  . 

170.10 

29,090         : 

-8* 

+6 

88 

•     U0.65 

23,015        ! 

-5 

+1; 

52 

:     99.80 

22,825         ! 

-li 

+5 

56 

:   116.65 

20,025         : 

-11 

+7 

31 

:     78.00 

19,300 

-16 

+20 

81 

\     UU.90 

31,280 

• 

:         -3 

• 

^h 

1/  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 
2/  Asterisks  indicate  areas  in  which  the  estimated  discount  was 
statistically  significant  at  the  5  percent  level. 

or  in  which  the  farm  business  is  less  dependent  on  roads  than  in  other  areas, 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  farm  property  as  a  result  of  an  upgrading  of 
road  surfaces  is  relatively  small.  For  example,  in  the  Corn  Belt,  an  area 
with  a  low  proportion  of  dirt  or  unimproved  roads,  and  in  the  western  range 
areas,  the  premiums  for  gravel  and  hard-surfaced  roads  are  smallest.  But 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  roads  are  unimproved  or  the  farm  business 
relies  heavily  on  roads,  as  in  the  general  farming  and  cotton  areas,  up- 
grading of  road  surfaces  means  a  larger  increase  in  farmland  values. 


Relationships  Between  Road  Type  and  Other  Value  Determinants 

Direct  comparisons  of  sales  prices  for  properties  located  on  different 
types  of  roads  are  not  valid  in  the  present  study  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  hold  constant  the  factors  other  than  road  type  that  influence 
prices.  However,  a  number  of  comparisons  were  made  to  determine  possible 
associations  between  road  type  and  other  attributes  of  the  properties 
sold. 


In  some  areas,  an  association  is  apparent  between  road  type  and 
quality  and  extent  of  buildings.  This  was  particularly  evident  in 
the  general  farming,  western  Corn  Belt,  central  and  western  cotton, 
and  northern  range  livestock  areas.  In  these  areas,  properties  on 
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Table  lii.-  Farm  properties  located  on  hard-surfaced  roads:     Average  sale 
price  and  estimated  discount  for  gravel  or  dirt  roads,  selected  type- 
of -farming  areas,  March  1,  1958     V 


Tjpe-of -farming 
area 


Number 

of 

sales 


Average  sale     price 


Per  acre 


Per  farm 


Discount,  as  a  percentage 
of  sale  price,  for 
location  on     2/  - 


Dirt 
road 


Gravel 
road 


Eastern  dairy 

Lake  States  dairy - 
General  farming — 
Eastern  Com  Belt- 
Western  Com  Belt- 
Winter  wheat- 

Eastern  cotton—- 
Central  cotton — — 
Western  cotton—— 
Northern  range 

livestock — 

California 

specialty-— 


Number 


66 
95 
109 
107 
99 
U8 
33 
25 
hh 

71 

6U 


Dollars   Dollars 


150.30 
175.70 
159.30 

3UU.90 
205.30 

129.55 
116.20 
135.10 
102.10 

55.1t3 
298.30 


18,175 
23,650 
21,350 
i;5,375 
26,975 
26,000 

16,625 

28,1^75 
22,500 

59,500 

72,1-00 


Percent 


16 
13 
27* 

12* 

13* 

10 

18 

25 

li^ 


10 


Percent 

10 

6 
16 

6 

6 

7 

9 
3 
6 


1/  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 
2/  Asterisks  indicate  areas  in  which  the  estimated  preniiioin  was  found  to 
be  statistically  significant  at  the  1  percent  level. 

roads  of  higher  quality  tended  to  have  buildings  of  better  quality  than 
properties  on  dirt  roads;  also  a  higher  proportion  of  the  properties  with 
no  buildings  were  located  on  dirt  roads. 

The  quality  of  the  land  is  a  value  determinant  that  would  need  to  be 
held  constant  in  order  to  measure  the  effects  of  road  type  on  sales  prices. 
If  farms  on  roads  with  the  higher  quality  surfaces  also  had  better  quality 
of  land,  premiums  determined  from  sales  data  would  be  biased  upward.  This 
situation  does  exist  in  some  areas.  Road  type  and  land  quality  are  not 
independent  of  each  other. 

Still  another  variable  that  affects  value  is  the  location  of  the 
properties  with  respect  to  trading  centers  and  hard-surfaced  roads,  as  well 
as  the  association  between  location  and  road  type.  About  half  of  the 
properties  included  in  the  March  1958  sample  of  sales  were  less  than  5  niles 
from  the  nearest  trading  center  (table  15).  This  proportion  tended  to  be 
lowest  in  the  western  range  areas  and  highest  in  the  eastern  areas  where 
population  is  denser.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  sales  were  5  to  10  miles 
from  a  trading  center.  Although  nationally  only  8  percent  were  between 
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Table  1^.-  Distribution  of  properties  sold  by  distance  to  nearest  trading 
center,  selected  type-of -farming;  areas,  I  larch  1,  1956  1/ 


Type -of -farming 
area 


Northeast  dairy : 

Lake  States  dairy — : 
Lake  States 

cut-ove  r— 

General  farming : 

Eastern  Corn  Belt — : 
Western  Com  Belt — : 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Eastern  cotton- — 

Central  cotton 

Western  cotton 

Northern  range 

livestock 

Southern  range 

live  stock 

California 

specialty— 


■Number  of  miles  to  nearest  trading  center 


Less  -Uian 

5 


5-10 


11-20 


Percent 

68 
61 

55 
U8 
65 
55 
37 
hh 
39 
39 
h$ 

37 

31 

U9 


Percent 

29 
37 

39 
39 
35 
111 
UO 
1*3 
U7 
U8 
kS 

37 

U5 

32 


Percent 

3 
2 

6 
12 

2 

h 
17 
12 
12 
12 
10 

18 

13 

15 


21  or 

more 


Percent 


6 

1 
2 

1 


8 

11 
h 


United  States : 5,623 


51 


39 


8 


1/  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

11  and  20  miles  from  a  trading  center,  the  proportions  ranged  between  10 
and  18  percent  in  all  except  the  more  densely  populated  areas.  Most  of 
the  properties  that  were  more  than  20  miles  from  a  trading  center  were  in 
the  spring  wheat  or  western  areas. 

It  was  evident  that  in  several  areas,  distance  from  a  trading  center 
was  associated  with  road  type.  Properties  "close  in"  tended  to  be  on  the 
better  quality  roads.  This  was  observed  in  the  central,  western  cotton, 
and  range  livestock  areas  (table  16). 

A  second  measure  of  location  is  the  travel  distance  to  hard-surfaced 
roads  from  properties  on  dirt  or  gravel  roads.   In  all  except  the  wheat 
and  range  areas,  95  percent  of  the  properties  were  within  10  miles  of  such 
a  road,  and  in  most  of  these  areas,  80  percent  or  more  were  less  than  5 
miles  away  (table  17).  Travel  distances  to  hard-surfaced  roads  were  about 
the  same  for  properties  on  dirt  roads  as  for  those  on  gravel  roads. 
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Table  16,-  Distance  to  nearest  trading  center:  Percentage  distribution  of 
sales  by  type  of  road,  selected  type -of -farming  areas,  March  1,  195&  1/ 


Area  and  miles  to 
trading  center  2/ 


Northeast  dairy: 

Less  than  5- 

5-10 

11  or  more- 

Lake  States  dairy :•«■ 

Less  than  5 

5.10 

11  or  more 

General  farming  :--- 

Less  than  5 

5.10 

11  or  more— 

Western  Corn  Belt:-«- 

Less  than  $ ~- 

5_10 

11  or  more- 

Eastern  Cotton: 

Less  than  5 

5_io 

11  or  more— 

Northern  range  live  stock :-5s- 

Less  than  5 

5.10 

11  or  more- 

California  specialty: 

Less  than  $ 

5«io 

11  or  more- 


Type  of  road  on  wliich  properties 
sold  were  located 


Dirt 


Gravel 


Percent   Percent 


15 
21 

e 

lU 

13 
50 

16 
18 
UO 

10 

lU 
17 

27 

30 
50 

18 
30 

36 

6 

9 

19 


22 
21 
17 

39 

US 

hz 

1*8 
23 

66 
73 
77 

11 
28 
15 

111 
U3 
37 

6 

13 
6 


Hard- 
surface 


Pe  rcent 


63 
58 
75 

1*7 

39 

6 

1*2 
31* 

37 

2U 

13 

6 

62 
1*2 

35 

1*1 
27 
25 

86 
78 
75 


Total 


Percent 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 


1/  Most  of  th^e  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

2/  Asterisks  indicate  areas  in  which  a  statistically  significant  association 
exists  between  road  type  and  distance.  Some  areas  sliovjing  tlas  association 
are  not  shown.  Significance  was  determined  by  use  of  the  Chi-square  distri- 
bution with  Chi-square  computed  using  an  R  x  C  table. 
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Table  17«-  Farm  properties  located  on  dirt  and  gravel  roads:  Percentage 
distribution  by  distance  from  hard-surfaced  roads,  selected  type-of- 
f arming  areas,  March  1,  1958  1/ 


Type -of -farming 
area 


Proportion  by  distance  from  hard  road 


On  dirt  roads 


Less 
than 
5  miles 


r-TS — 

5-10  : mile  s 
miles  tor  more 


On  gravel  roads 


Less  : 

than  : 

5  miles: 


5-10 

miles 


10 
miles 
or  more 


Percent  Percent  Percent 


Percent  Percent   Percent 


Eastern  dairy-- — 
Lake  States  dairy — \s 

General  farming 

Eastern  Com  Belt — 
Western  Com  Belt — 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  wheat- 

Eastern  cotton 

Central  cotton 

Western  cotton — — - 
Northern  range 

livestock— 

Southern  range 

live  stock 
California 

specialty 


98 

9U 
80 
96 

75 
50 
72 
89 
88 
89 

h9 


2 

6 
18 

h 
20 

2k 
23 
11 
12 
10 

31 
32 
16 


5 
26 

5 


1 
20 
lli 


9S 
91 
93 

93 
78 
h9 
85 
80 
81 
88 

67 

^9 

9$ 


h 

9 

7 

7 

20 

52 

9 

20 

18 

12 

19 

36 

7 


2 

19 

6 


lit 
5 


1/  Most  of  the  sales  probably  occurred  in  the  preceding  6  months. 

The  data  available  are  inadequate  to  permit  isolation  of  the  effects 
of  distance  on  sales  prices.  However,  a  preliminary  analysis  shows  that 
with  road  type  held  constant,  sales  prices  of  farm  properties  tend  to 
decline  as  distance  from  a  trading  center  increases.  In  the  case  of 
properties  located  on  dirt  or  gravel  roads,  this  was  true  also  of  dis- 
tance from  hard-surfaced  roads.  These  and  other  factors  mentioned  in 
this  section  will  be  analyzed  when  more  adequate  data  become  available. 


Special  Features  of  the  Interstate  System 

Because  of  the  advanced  engineering  and  safety  standards  specified 
for  the  interstate  system,  the  effects  on  rural  property  of  construction 
of  these  highways  are  likely  to  differ  considerably  from  the  effects  of 
highway  improvements  in  the  past.  More  land  will  be  required  per  mile 
of  right-of-way;  fragmentation  of  operating  units  will  occur  more  fre- 
quently; and  entry  of  vehicular  traffic  from  farms,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  will  be  restricted  to  designated  access  points.  Except  for 
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those  farms  near  interchanges  and  on  roads  leading  to  them,  the  system 
of  primary  and  secondary  roads  that  existed  before  construction  of  the 
interstate  highway  system  will  continue  to  provide  access  to  most  farms. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  41,000  miles  of  the  interstate  system 
will  require  new  rights-of-way  and  the  rest  will  require  widening  of 
existing  highways.  Cost  estimates  made  as  of  the  last  half  of  1956 
place  total  right-of-way  costs  for  the  system  at  $5.3  billion,  or  13.5 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  Although  a  major  part  of  the  total  cost  will 
be  incurred  in  nonagricultural  areas,  a  substantial  acreage  of  rural 
land  will  be  required.  With  new  rights-of-way  ranging  between  250  and 
300  feet,  up  to  40  acres  of  land  will  be  required  per  mile.  An  additional 
100  feet  will  be  needed  when  existing  highways  are  widened.  Thus,  the 
total  acreage  of  land  needed  for  the  interstate  system  is  estimated  at 
about  1.5  million  acres,  of  which  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  will 
be  land  suitable  for  cultivation. 

Limited-access  highways  are  likely  to  add  little,  if  any,  to  the 
productive  value  of  the  farms  they  cross  or  those  immediately  adjacent. 
The  size  of  some  of  the  smaller  farms  will  be  reduced  sufficiently  to 
make  them  uneconomic  units,  and  changes  in  cropping  and  rotation  practices 
will  be  required  on  most  farms.  Movement  of  farm  machinery,  livestock, 
and  crops  between  the  separated  portions  of  a  farm  will  be  hampered  or 
made  unfeasible,  depending  upon  the  distance  between  interchanges. 

In  most  States,  the  landowner  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  these 
consequential  damages,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  actually 
taken.  Although  appraisal  of  a  farm  before  and  after  taking  provides 
one  approach  for  determining  severance  damages,  this  method  may  often 
underestimate  the  full  effects  of  higher  operating  costs  on  the  net  return 
to  the  land  remaining.  Currently,  however,  there  are  few  guides  to  the 
nature  and  size  of  these  costs  because  they  vary  so  greatly  among  different 
types  of  farms.  If  severance  damages  could  be  determined  and  discounted 
to  a  current  value,  the  landowner  could  then  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
the  probable  reduction  in  the  market  value  of  the  land  remaining. 

Other  types  of  consequential  damages  are  recognized  and  are  compen- 
sable in  some  States,  while  a  few  States  permit  benefits  from  highway 
construction  to  be  estimated  and  used  to  offset  damages.  This  is  most 
applicable  in  the  case  of  a  general-access  highway  which  may  add  site 
value  to  land  that  was  previously  valued  only  as  farmland. 

Amenity  benefits  of  limited-access  highways  to  farm  families  also 
are  likely  to  be  less  than  with  conventional  highways.  Although  those 
farms  near  interchanges  and  on  roads  leading  to  these  points  would  have 
more  favorable  access  to  the  larger  urban  centers  than  previously,  travel 
distances  for  most  others  would  remain  unchanged  or  would  increase.  If 
crossings  and  interchanges  were  widely  spaced,  new  routes  of  travel 
to  trading  and  market  centers  would  be  necessary.  In  some  instances, 
travel  costs  would  be  increased,  and  the  types  or  qualities  of  services 
available  would  be  reduced. 
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Limited-access  highways  add  little,  if  any,  to  the  site  value  of 
farmland,  unless  access  is  provided  by  service  roads.  Thus,  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  farmland  for  nonfann  uses  will  be  limited  to  the  immediate 
area  of  interchanges  and  along  the  general-access  roads  leading  to  them. 
The  extent  and  character  of  this  network  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
important  in  influencing  shifts  in  land  use  to  nonfarm  uses.  Although 
the  effects  of  urban  and  industrial  expansion  will  become  more  widely 
diffused  through  agricultural  areas,  the  supply  of  land  with  desirable 
location  will  be  greatly  increased.  Present  differentials  in  market 
prices  for  land  for  farm  and  nonfarm  uses  may  become  less  because  of  the 
increased  supply. 
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Table  18  ,-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States 
and  farm  production  regions,  July  195B,  and  selected  dates  1/ 

(19i47-ii9=100) 


State  and  region 


19U0 


1950 


1956 


1957 


March  ;  July  ;  Nov, 


1958 


March  ;  July 


Maine- -— 

Mew  Hampshire- 
Vermont 

Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island- 
Connecticut — 

New  York 

New  Jersey — - 
Pennsylvania- 
Delaware- 

Mar^j'-land 


Northeast- 


Ohio ' 

Indiana 

Illinois 

lovja 

Missouri— — 


Com  Belt- 


Michigan— 
VJisconsin- 
Minnes Ota- 


Lake  States- 


Virginia— 

West  Virginia- 
North  Carolina- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee- 


Appalachian- 
South  Carolina- 
Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 


Southeast- 


69 
67 
56 
7U 
66 
65 
^9 
62 
58 
S$ 
50 


60 


ii6 
hh 
50 
51 
50 


U9 


U6 
58 


I;6 
58 
li3 
U2 


U3 
U5 
57 


U8 


9^ 

91 

101 

99 

101 

100 

105 

103 

102 

98 

99 


102 


101 
103 
108 
108 
106 


106 


100 
101 
1C9 


101 

9S 
106 
102 
103 


hh        103 


97 

99 

91 

101 


99 


107 
106 
107 
106 
112 
115 
12U 
1U3 
1U3 
135 
lUo 


111; 
113 
112 
117 
122 
126 
133 
156 
15U 
1U8 

153 


115 
115 
116 
120 
127 
131 
135 
162 
159 
153 
156 


116 
117 
117 
122 
131 
135 
135 
165 
161 
159 
162 


130  .     139 


lii3      1U5 


151 
15U 
lli9 
136 
131^ 


lUU 


lUl 
117 
II45 


5U       ICU       135 


1U3 
117 
l[t6 

115 
121 


130 


126 
11;5 
157 
13U 


lUl 


161 

166 
161 
1U2 

1146 


168 
169 
167 


169 
172 
166 


II45      1U6 
152 


lli9 


15U 


159       160 


152 
127 
160 


155 
132 

163 


158 
130 
166 


1U7 


150      152 


152 
125 
I5ii 
127 
129 


155 
130 

158 
131 
131 


160 
131 
158 
133 
136 


139 


11^2      1U5 


136 
157 
183 

1U2 


139 
161; 
190 
1U9 


VbX 
168 
199 
152 


156 


162      166 


118 
119 
120 
126 

133 
138 

137 

168 

163 
163 
167 


lii7 


171 
173 
169 
1U7 
156 


162 


158 
133 
171 


I51i 


161 
132 
161 

133 
136 


lii6 


lii3 
171 
213 
152 


171 


120 
121 
121; 
130 
137 

lUi 

11+2 
173 
161; 
166 
170 


151 


171; 

176 
173 
11;9 
161 


165 


161 
135 
173 


157 


165 
136 
161; 
137 
139 


150 


11;7 
175 
219 

158 


176 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  18 .-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States 
and  farm  production  regions,  July  19^8,  and  selected  dates  1^  -  Continued 

(19li7-ii9=100) 


State  and  region 


19U0 


1950 


1956 


1957 


March  :  Ju ly  ;  N ov • 


1958 


March  ;  July 


Mssissippi- 

Arkansas — 

Louisiana 


Delta  States- 


Oklahoma- 
Texas 


Southern  Plains 


North  Dakota- 

South  Dakota- 

Nebraska 

Kansas • -- 

Northern  Plains 


Montana- — 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado- 
New  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah — 

Nevada 


Mountain- 


V/ashington- 

Oregon 

California- 


Pacific 

United  States- 


U6 

ko 
57 


50 


U8 
U7 
U7 

l45 


U3 

U3 

kQ 
37 
36 
Uo 
k9 
k9 


kl 


U5 
Ul 
U2 


U2 


106 
105 
105 


lii7 
132 
lii6 


159  16U      169 

lull         lii7      150 
161     2/  167       170 


U6        lOU      IJ4O 


152     2/  157      160 


108 
102 


138 
139 


II18 
151 


1U9 
152 


I5ii 

158 


^h       103      139 


150 


151      157 


107 
111 

lOU 

106 


136 
li;0 
133 
133 


150 
lii6 
131 
136 


153 
lii9 
136 
lUo 


156 
153 
U4I 

lia 


U6     107    135 


138 


1U2       li;5 


lOU 
107 
100 

loU 
107 

00 

107 

99 


152 
li|6 
123 
12ii 
137 
lUU 
13ii 
li|2 


loU     138 


101 
99 
9k 


11.0 
130 
137 


96      137 


k9        103      138 


162  166  170 

152  153  155 

121  126  127 

121  125  128 

133  138  lUO 

lii5     2/  1U9  I5ii 

136  lliO  li-l 

1U5  lii8  151 


139 


li43      1U6 


11;7 
137 
lii7 


152 
li^l 
152 


155 
1U3 
15U 


lii6 


151      153 


lii7 


151      15U 


169 
15U 
17U 


163 


155 

158 


157 


162 
156 

lii6 
11^7 


150 


171 

158 
128 
130 
lia 
157 
1142 
153 


1U8 


156 
lUii 
158 


156 


156 


172 
157 

181 


167 


158 
161 


160 


165 
161 
1149 
150 


15U 


176 
161 
132 
133 
ihU 
161 

lii5 
156 


151 


162 
1U7 
163 


161 


159 


1/  All  farmlands  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated, 
2/  Revised, 
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Table  19  •-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States 
and  geographic  divisions,  July  195S  and  selected  dates  1/ 

(1912-ll;=100)         


State  and  division 


1920 


19U0 


1956 


1957 


March  :  July  t  Nov, 


1958 


March  ;  July 


Maine 

New  Hampshire- 

Vermont-- 

Massachusetts* 
Rhode  Island- 
Connecticut— 


New  England- 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 


Middle  Atlantic 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois — 
Michigan — 
Wisconsin- 


East  North  Central 


Minnesota—— 

Iowa 

Missouri-- — 
North  Dakota- 
South  Dakota- 
Nebraska 

Kansas • 


West  North  Central 


Delawai^ 

Maryland 

Virginia— 

West  Virginia- — 
North  Carolina — 
South  Carolina — 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Atlantic- 


1U2 
129 
150 
li+0 
130 
137 


159 
161 
160 
15U 
171 


161 


213 
213 
167 
1U5 
181 
179 
151 


181; 


139 
166 
189 
15U 
223 
230 

217 

176 


9S      1U6 
9U      152 


101 

113 

120 


166 
16U 
20U 


12li.     220 


158 
159 
195 
179 
223 

2i4l 


160 
162 
202 
183 
232 
251 


162 
165 
20U 
187 
239 
259 


77 
7U 
75 
91 

8U 


252 
260 
22U 
279 
169 


78   231 


66 
Ih 
$9 
52 

ia 

58 
71 


225 
196 
15t 
1U7 
122 

165 
212 


65   181 


89 
100 
112 

85 

138 

89 

82 

133 


217 
282 
332 
172 
ii71 
263 

265 

366 


199    106   317 


267 
281 

2U2 
300 
183 


279 

285 
250 
306 
190 


280 
268 
251 
311 
167 


2U9 


257    258 


2U6 
206 
172 
161 
127 
161; 
215 


252 
212 

175 
161; 
130 
170 
222 


256 
211; 
179 
167 
133 
176 
221; 


190 


19U   198 


238 
307 
353 
183 
U9U 

261; 

268 
1;28 


21;7 
312 

192 

508 
269 
300 
J4l;3 


257 
326 

373 
192 

509 

295 

306 

i65 


163 
167 
209 
193 
21;3 
251; 


3UU 


353    362 


285 
293 
251i 
311 
191 


261 


265 
215 
163 
175 
136 
182 
233 


203 


262 
335 
375 
191; 
518 
298 

313 
U97 


166 
171 
215 
199 

250 
269 


11;0 

106 

173 

:  186 

191 

19li 

:  195 

203 

133 
130 

lUo 

86 

116 

90 

179  ! 

270   ! 

222 

193 
291; 

!   237 

196 
305 
21;6 

195 
311 

2l;8 

:  198 
!  317 
:  252 

206 
327 
251i 

136 

90 

205 

:  221 

227 

228 

!  231 

237 

269 
297 
258 
318 
191; 


265 


268 
218 
188 
178 
ll;0 
186 
239 


207 


267 
3I4I 

383 
199 
530 
308 
320 


371 


380 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 
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Table  19.-  Farm  real  estate:   Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States  and 
geographic  divisions,  July  195^,  and  selected  dates  1/  -  Continued 

(I912-Ji;=100) 


State  and  division 


1920 


19i;0 


195b 


1957 


March  :   July  :     Mov. 


Kentucky—— 
Tennessee — 

Alabama 

Mississippi- 


East  South  Central 


Arkansas— 
Louis iana- 
Oklahoma— 
Texas 


West  South  Central — 


Montana 

Idaho 

V/yoming 

Colorado — 
New  Mexico- 
Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain- 

Washington- 

Oregon 

Calif  omia- 

Pacific- 


United  States- 


200 
200 
177 
218 


199 


222 

198 
lob 
17U 


177 


126 
172 
177 
lUl 
lUU 
165 
167 
135 


1U8 


139 
129 
167 


157 


113 
108 
122 
lOb 


309 
312 
3ii5 
3iiO 


112 


323 


95 

121 

9^ 

99 


312 
30b 
259 
250 


99 


2% 


92 
73 

57 
79 

89 
61 
66 


193 
31ii 
22U 
193 
297 
318 
22U 
190 


69 


232 


91; 
73 

98 


291 
230 
322 


9h 


303 


173  82  232 


3U0 
332 
365 
366 


352 
336 
301; 
379 


358 

391 

391 


3146         3S9 


368 


31;0  3l;7  ^^b 

3l;0  2/  351  2/    3$^ 

277  279  288 

273  271;  286 


2oO  2/  213 


293 


206 
327 
221 
187 
290 


211 
330 
231 
193 
300 


320  2/  330 
228  235 
191;    198 


216 
33h 
232 
198 
305 
31a 
236 
201 


231;    2ia 


21;5 


3O6 
21;2 

3l;5 


317 

21;9 
356 


322 
252 

361 


323   333 


338 


21;7    253     258 


1958 


March  :  July 


3S^- 
350 
391 
391 


361; 
366 
289 
285 


218 
31^ 
23ij 
202 
307 
3l;7 
238 
205 


325 
251; 
370 


262 


368 
357 
I;05 
397 


368    378 


370 
382 
296 
290 


291;    300 


225 
3U6 
21a 
205 
311; 
357 
2l;2 
208 


21;9    255 


338 
259 
382 


3l;5   356 


258 


1/  All  farmlands  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated. 
2/  Revised. 
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